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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



Graduate Courses for Ministers 

The efficiency and leadership of the 
church is practically the efficiency and 
leadership of its ministers: and leadership 
cannot be maintained except by a constant 
increase in efficiency. 

This lays constantly enlarging demands 
upon the training-school; but certain 
features of its work cannot be greatly 
changed. Students cannot remain longer 
and cannot study more; and however im- 
portant the study of the conditions and 
methods of church work may be felt to be, 
the attention of the student ought to be 
devoted chiefly to the study of the essence 
of the Christian religion, as the basis of all 
church work. 

There is, however, one line in which the 
work and influence of the seminary can be 
indefinitely extended to meet the reasonable 
demands made upon it. It appears to be 
suggested by the logic of the present situa- 
tion, and to be justified by its easy availa- 
bility and practicability. 

The institution that is to survive current 
criticisms and do the training of men for 
efficient leadership in the church and world 
must lay the foundations well while the men 
are students in residence, and must continue 
its influence over the young minister after 
his graduation until he becomes a master 
in his profession. 

All concerned, students, instructors, and 
churches, should recognize that a minister's 
training is never completed, certainly not in 
three years of theological study in a semi- 
nary, and certainly not by a course of study 
of any length which is completed before the 
beginning of the practical work of the pas- 
torate. The possibility of religious work, 
now real and practical, as an agency for 
the continuation of that training should be 
recognized and developed, and there is no 
institution so well equipped to do this as the 
divinity school. The service of the school 



to the churches should be conceived of as 
divided into two parts, the first that which 
is rendered by instructing the candidate for 
the ministry for three years while he is in 
residence, and the second that which is 
rendered by the continuation of the instruc- 
tion in the years after his ordination and 
settlement. And the sequence suggested 
should be rigidly maintained; for there is 
no reference here to the assistance which the 
seminary may conceivably give to men who 
enter the ministry without a seminary train- 
ing. The three years of residence should be 
given primarily to the work of foundation 
laying, to a thorough and deliberate and 
frank study of the fundamental subjects 
which every minister ought to know, and 
know well. The student will select for 
later work under the direction of the 
instructor such attractive, advanced, com- 
monly elective courses as he is unable easily 
to include in his undergraduate years. 

Note in a word the relief that such a 
conception of the relation of the seminary to 
the minister would offer to the regular 
curriculum. The natural sequence of study 
could be insisted on to a greater extent, or, 
rather, it would follow automatically. 
The fundamental quality of all truth, that 
it is constantly enlarging and growing, 
would be happily matched by the method in 
which it is presented. The student would 
quietly and unhurriedly choose the basal 
studies, in the full confidence that in the 
years to come he will still be in receipt of the 
valued help of the instructor. The instruct- 
or would have the inspiration of knowing 
that he is to have other opportunity to 
influence the student, after the preparatory 
course is completed, and in the classroom 
work both would be preparing to continue 
the fellowship, rather than to separate. 
The ghostly complaint that the seminary 
course is not practical would be finally laid. 
It would not be necessary to force the 
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beginning of practical work back into the 
seminary years, in order to insure the help- 
ful aid of the instructor for the student as 
he passes through that critical period. 

It cannot be claimed, of course, that the 
work thus postponed could be done as well 
later as in the classroom, but by a fitting 
choice of subjects, and by a wise adaptation 
of method to the new conditions, much of 
the difficulty could be removed and there is 
reason to hope and expect that the system 
would be successful. Even as now con- 
ducted, the advanced courses permit of 
great diversity in method, the student being 
free to adopt largely his own plan, and it 
often happens that the real work is done 
privately, upon different branches of the 
common subject. The proposed plan would 
differ greatly from such procedure. 

In the carrying out of the scheme the 
chief reliance would of course be the cor- 
respondence method. Surely this method 
has justified itself already, and the condi- 
tions involved in the plan as outlined are 
ideal. The student is a graduate, fully 
trained in the schools for the best use of his 
mind in intellectual work. The instructor 
is not some anonymous clerk or reader, 
performing perfunctorily a routine of labor 
for all alike. He is the seminary instructor 
himself, who has learned the pupil inti- 
mately during the seminary course, and 
who is in this later work building on his own 
foundations. Both apply themselves to 
the work as a part of a continuous purpose, 
without interruption, and not as a make- 
shift or afterthought. Certainly, if cor- 
respondence work can ever prove valuable, 
it will under these conditions. 

In addition to the correspondence, there 
would be involved for the best results stated 
conferences with the instructor. There 
should be a visit once or twice a year to the 
seminary — is it too wild a thought that a 
visit of the instructor to the pupil's parish 
might profitably be arranged? — with an 
informal review of the work and perhaps an 



examination, and especially a careful 
planning of the new work to be undertaken. 
Every divinity school does well to secure, 
even at considerable cost, the return of its 
alumni now and then in a sympathetic and 
receptive frame of mind. The enthusiasm 
and social intercourse of commencement 
time is good, but the quiet visits of gradu- 
ates, earnestly bent on work of the kind 
suggested, would be far from unprofitable 
to the institution. 

There would also be involved the pro- 
vision of the necessary books by the semi- 
nary. At first thought this may seem to 
offer a serious difficulty. But observation 
of the number of books actually used by 
men in the several seminary courses makes 
the writer bold enough to say that they 
could easily be provided in the case of most 
courses. Many seminaries already have a 
liberal policy as to the circulation of library 
books among the alumni, and doubtless all 
would be very quick to furnish them as a 
part of a serious plan for continuous con- 
nection between school and graduate, with 
all its attendant advantages. 

There should be also some certification of 
the work accomplished. This should be 
done in perfectly plain and straightforward 
terms, specifying that the pupil has pursued 
certain courses in absentia under the super- 
vision of certain instructors. No degree 
should come into consideration and no 
"credits" be given which could later be 
advanced as a plea for a degree, or for a 
shortening of the regular sojourn at any 
seminary in pursuit of a degree. There 
would doubtless be some complications at 
this point, but that is not an unheard-of 
trouble in connection with degrees. The 
degree question greatly complicates the 
whole seminary curriculum. 

Without doubt the plan would involve 
additional labor for the instructors. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that, in 
the announcements of courses at present, 
the professors often undertake to assist the 
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qualified and earnest student in the investi- 
gation of any suitable subject. The sug- 
gestions here made find some precedent in 
the practice. Moreover, the method of 
study of advanced subjects, by assigned 
readings, discussions, reports, and quizzes, is 
very similar in character. Even if the 
instructor should confine the work of his 
department to the courses already scheduled, 
a fine beginning could be made in the 
establishment of a company of pastors 
carrying forward their studies during the 
first years of their field work. But the 
instructor would not stop with these exist- 
ing courses. From the very love of teaching 
and from the pure love of working with men 
who are in a position to test theories in 
practical life, and to bring out of their lives 
fresh problems and new data for solving old 
problems, they would give themselves freely, 
and in the giving find themselves the gainers, 
in the freshening and intensifying of their 
classroom work. 

Not the least attractive feature of the 
suggestions that have been made is their 
absolute elasticity. Without doubt there 
are many instructors and pupils engaged 
together in precisely the kind of work here 
outlined. And the number is bound to 
increase. The success of such work does 
not depend upon numbers or organization 
or official recognition of school or denomi- 
nation. It can be undertaken, with every 
promise of success, by anyone who thinks 
he can see in it the promise of greater 
efficiency in the service of the Master. 
O. H. Gates 

The Overemphasis of "Method" in 
Teacher-Training 

The graded Sunday school, as an educa- 
tional movement, is sweeping the country, 
and, to the casual observer, seems to be the 
solution of the whole problem of the effi- 
ciency of the Sunday school. Those who are 
dealing at first hand with many schools have 
discovered that here and there, and in in- 



creasing numbers, are schools which have 
tried graded work, have found it unsatis- 
factory, and have gone back to the simple 
and uniform idea. 

Does this mean that the graded Sunday 
school is a failure, or does it rather point to 
that insurmountable obstacle, the untrained 
teacher, who is equally incompetent in the 
graded, as in the ungraded Sunday school ? 
Is it not true that there is but one straight 
path to efficiency in religious education, and 
that is efficiency in the teachers who are 
charged with the religious education of the 
young ? 

This brings us face to face with the prob- 
lem of the right sort of training for those 
thousands of lay- workers who, with Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice, are attempting to do a 
work for which they are but ill prepared. 
The church has been studying the problem, 
and associations and organizations which are 
interested have been studying the situation, 
and numerous teacher-training courses 
issued by denominations, by the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, and by 
private individuals, as well as other organi- 
zations, are now available, and it would 
seem that no person who really desired to 
be trained for service in this direction could 
fail to find a course which would do the 
work. 

A few years ago, it was understood that 
the one essential for preparation for Sunday- 
school teaching was Christian character. 
Then came a period in which both Christian 
character and knowledge of the Bible ap- 
peared to be desirable. A little later came 
the wave of interest in child-study, which 
swept through the whole field of religious 
education, and naturally was seized by those 
interested in religious education as a part of 
their essential program. So strong and so 
fascinating was this current of interest in the 
child and in his religious development, that 
teacher-training courses suddenly swerved 
from the old paths, and became almost 
exclusively courses in child-study. Many 
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books were written, some of which have had 
enormous sales — books which more or less 
effectively presented the religious life of the 
child. Today no teacher is considered pre- 
pared for work who is not familiar with one 
or more of these volumes. 

As we look over the training courses cur- 
rent at the present time, we wonder if the 
pendulum has not swung too far in the direc- 
tion of psychology and pedagogical method. 
In the average church, a group of teachers 
meet for a training course through a period 
of one year. Almost invariably that year 
will be devoted to child-study. The second 
year perhaps the interest has waned, and the 
class is abandoned or disintegrates for some 
other important reason. Are the teachers 
who enthusiastically pursued the course in 
child-study, and who have some notion of 
the psychology of religion prepared to teach 
in the Sunday school? How about the 
subject-matter ? 

If one were engaging a teacher of Latin, 
and such a teacher might say, "Yes, I can 
handle a class, I am familiar with the best 
methods of teaching language; I under- 
stand the psychology of intellectual develop- 
ment"; if she were asked, "How much 
Latin do you know?" she would stand 
small chance of the opportunity to teach 
Latin if she were to say, "Oh, I can study 
that as I go along." 

An examination of the average Sunday- 
school teacher who has taken the popular 
teacher-training courses does not reveal a 
knowledge of the Bible adequate for teach- 
ing, either historically or in principle, the 
Christian religion, which has its basis in the 
development of fundamental conceptions of 
God and the chief end of life as it is revealed 
in the history of the Hebrew people and the 
more direct founders of Christianity. 

Is it not time that we laid more emphasis 
upon this question of subject-matter, and, if 
we are to continue to use the Bible as the 
chief basis of instruction in the Sunday 
school, that we should so shape our training 



courses that a first-hand intelligent knowl- 
edge of the Bible, of the history that lay 
back of it, and of the forces which produced 
it shall be the predominant element of the 
training of those who are to handle this 
important material of religious education? 

G. L. C. 

Polyglot Education 

The School of Oriental Languages in 
Berlin has just celebrated its semi-jubilee. 
The school gives lessons, both theoretical 
and practical, in Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
Amharic, Ethiopic, Persian, Turkish, Swa- 
hili, and numerous other Indian and African 
dialects. In each language there is a regular 
resident professor who is on occasions as- 
sisted, especially on the practical side, by 
a native tutor. The school includes in its 
curriculum in addition to instruction in 
languages such subjects as tropical hygiene, 
practical geographical knowledge, the arts, 
customs, ideas, commerce, etc., of the 
peoples whose languages are taken up. 
Missionary experts frequently are called 
upon to give courses in the school. 

High-School Credit for Bible-Study 

Considerable publicity has been given to 
a plan originating in North Dakota for 
giving to high-school students credit toward 
graduation upon biblical study. A care- 
fully prepared outline of selections, impor- 
tant from both the historical and the literary 
point of view, forms the required foundation 
for the examinations which are set by the 
state. The work can be done at the pleas- 
ure of the students under the guidance of the 
teachers in the church or outside it, or even 
independently by the student himself. The 
examination is the test of efficiency. In 
North Dakota the plan has worked well 
because it has been carefully supervised by 
intelligent people who claim for it only an 
attempt to recognize the cultural value of the 
study of Hebrew history and literature, and 
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the necessity for including it in a well- 
rounded high-school course. 

A few years ago a state normal institution 
in Colorado began to promote the study of 
biblical history and literature as a cultural 
subject among its pupils. The example of 
North Dakota and the stimulus given by the 
successful work done by churches in co- 
operation with the state normal school have 
led to the development of a high-school plan 
in Colorado. In this state the Sunday 
School Association is taking a conspicuous 
part in the promotion of the plan. A tenta- 
tive course of study has been prepared 
which includes in its themes for the first 
year, the study of biblical heroes, heroines, 
and ideals; for the second year, the life and 
teachings of Jesus; for the third year, social 
institutions — the home, the school, the state, 
and the church; and for the fourth year, bib- 
lical literature. The details of this course of 
study have not yet been announced. It is 
expected that students will receive one full 
credit for the four years of work. The Sun- 
day School Association is actively promoting 
the training of teachers for the course, which 
will be offered to students in the churches, 
and is now organizing a system of graded 
training schools in the chief centers. 

While this active interest in the study of 
biblical history and literature promises 
much from the point of view of culture, it 
should be guarded against a too vigorous 
promotion by enthusiasts who feel that 
simply because it is biblical study it will go 
far toward solving the problem of religious 
education for our young people. The 
teaching of the Bible as history and litera- 
ture requires the same quality of prepa- 
ration as that which is demanded of a 
teacher of English history and literature, 
or Greek history and literature. Such 
teachers cannot be trained by the quick 
method, but must grow through the colleges 
and normal schools. To move more rapidly 
than a teaching force can be well prepared 
is not advisable. 



It must be remembered that this study 
is not given to the boys and girls in the day 
school itself, but it is, in most cases, sub- 
stituted for the regular work in the Sunday 
school. That being the case, the quality 
of the course of study and of the teaching 
has the same importance that it always had 
in the Sunday school, and no more. The 
conspicuousness of the plan will doubtless 
stir people to study more carefully the 
question of the ideal curriculum for the 
Sunday school, for high-school boys and 
girls, and to a more vigorous attempt on the 
part of Sunday-school forces to raise the 
standard of teaching. When the state offers 
credit, it demands standards. Whether the 
ideal biblical course, from the point of view 
of the state, and that from the point of view 
of the church, for high-school grades is, or 
should be, identical, is a question, and if a 
state course must be substituted for a 
Sunday-school course, doubt as to the out- 
come may be raised in the minds of some 
who are trying to develop a curriculum for 
the Sunday school which will meet the reli- 
gious as well as the cultural needs of our 
boys and girls. 

By all means let the state encourage the 
students in the high schools to broaden the 
course by the inclusion of biblical history 
and literature. So much is clear gain to the 
student. Let it also, if it will, train teachers 
for the task in its normal schools. It does 
not follow that there is less need of a careful 
study of the ideal curriculum for the high- 
school grades of the Sunday school by those 
who are leading in religious education. 
When that result is approximately attained 
the church will need to keep in mind the 
fact that its Sunday schools are avowedly 
aiming to train young people in the religious 
life, and that the study of biblical history 
and literature is but one means to that end, 
and that even the study of biblical history 
and literature which will enable students 
satsifactorily to pass a state examination 
may not be the only study of the Bible de- 
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sirable for high-school grades from the 
standpoint of religious teaching. 

Progress of the Denominational 
College 

President Thomas C. Blaisdell, of Alma 
College, Michigan, discusses "The Renais- 
sance of the Denominational College" in 
the American Educational Review for Jan- 
uary. Today's educational renaissance is 
forcing the denominational college to face 
forward, or to remain satisfied with the 
deadening hand of convention. This renais- 
sance will not be simply a revival of learn- 
ing. It must be a triumph of "progressiv- 
ism" over conservatism. It must be a 
breaking-away from educational orthodoxy 
and Middle Age despotism. It must mean 
a new vision of the education of man and his 
relation to his world. Tradition and edu- 
cational authority have laid down certain 



narrow boundaries within which the youth 
who would enter college must keep during 
his high-school days. These limits must 
be enlarged, if not overthrown. The 
modern renaissance has put behind us as an 
educational requirement the study of Greek; 
and as a condition for college entrance or 
graduation, Latin also must soon pass. 
The renaissance of the denominational 
college must result shortly in admitting 
boys and girls to college on the basis of 
power. Every young man and woman will 
be studied as an individual and will be 
trained to do the work for which he shows 
that he is best fitted. A new and better 
type of education for women will be devel- 
oped. A new force will be put on the value 
of preparing the youth for worthy citizen- 
ship. College extension work has only 
begun; and presently there will be a won- 
derful development of this type of service. 
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The Church and the World 

Taking the church to the people is the 
idea behind the recent establishment by the 
Archdiocese of New York of bureaus to 
care for Catholic immigrants. The work 
is described in the Ecclesiastical Review for 
February. 

The immigrant is taken in hand as soon 
as he lands and, if he is going out of the 
city, is aided on his way as far as circum- 
stances will permit. This phase of the 
work, however, does not constitute the 
entire object of the bureaus; they attempt 
to concern themselves chiefly with those 
who make New York their home. The 
nationalities especially cared for to date 
are Italians, Slavs, Ruthenians, and Asiatic 
Catholics. Each nationality is assigned to 
a particular bureau. After the foreigners 
settle in the metropolis, they are conducted 
to a mission carried on in their own lan- 
guage; and if such a mission does not exist, 
an attempt is made to establish one. The 



priests in charge of the various missions 
are selected as far as possible from the 
nationalities to which they are expected to 
minister. 

The work is claimed to be assuming 
vast proportions, despite the fact that a 
beginning was made but a year ago. This 
is due not only to the activity of those in 
charge of the bureaus but also to the fact 
that Catholic immigrants from the countries 
mentioned land daily in New York to the 
number of thousands. 

Closely akin to the work outlined above 
is that which the church is called upon to 
do for immigrants by Professor Edward A. 
Steiner in "The Melting Pot of the Na- 
tions" in the Missionary Review for March. 
Professor Steiner begins his discussion by 
calling attention to the problem facing the 
American nation in relation to the immi- 
grant — the problem of assimilating the 
foreigner or of being foreignized. After 



